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judgment!   We thank thee, Russian, for that sentence.    Every     1853
act of Lord  Stratford's finds its  perfect justification  in the      ----              i,l
candid avowals  of this remarkable work.    There are, as it    MT' were, tears in its eyes as it laments the imprudence of Russia in insisting upon precise definitions of her rights in Turkey: " In  face of the incurable mistrust of which we were the i. 218 object, it was better to leave a certain vagueness around these delicate questions.    It was always in our power to interpret them in accordance with   our  views, which were  perfectly proper/'    Of course : but propriety varies according to latitude and longitude.
That the Vienna Note was inadmissible was now evident ; and it seems scarcely worth while to ask whether Lord Stratford did all in his official power to procure the acceptance by the Turks of a proposal which was afterwards proved to be delusive. That he saw the dangerous features of the Note, at least in part, is obvious, and equally obvious that his private influence could not be wielded in favour of a plan which he could not approve. But the despatches shew that he used his official power to the full in support of the instructions of his Government, and that he " scrupulously abstained " from letting his personal opinions transpire. More could not be expected. It is absolutely false to insinuate that his private converse with the Turkish ministers contradicted his official acts ; and on the strength of the papers before me I may be permitted to give the lie direct to a statement on p. 210 of the Russian Study (vol. i.) It has been surmised that in such a case " silence gave consent; " but the papers of the time shew clearly that the Turks required no consent, silent or spoken, to make them resist the Note. The Elchi wrote to Lord Clarendon (20 August) " I feel confident that you will give me credit for having clone my official best in support of the Vienna Note. Reshid told me candidly that no personal influence would have induced the Porte to give way." One of the ambassador's letters to Lord Westmoreland will shew that he was anxious that his conduct should not be misunderstood, and a note from Mr. Alison, who knew more about the matter than anyone else in the Embassy staff, confirms what has been said above.